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BRAZIL'S FAILURE TO CONTROL THE PRICE 
OF COFFEE. 

The scheme of three coffee States of Brazil to effect a virtual 
corner in the coffee product of the world, maintain prices at a de- 
sired level, and restrict production, is now chiefly history. The initi- 
ation of the plan, its workings, and the final and recent abandonment 
of it, are among the interesting items of current economic geography. 

Brazil's leading coffee production was the geographic basis of the 
scheme. About three-fourths of the world's commercial coffee is 
grown in Brazil. Central America, the nearest competitor, produces 
annually only about one-eighth as much and the coffee of the East 
Indies and Java together amounts only to some hundreds of thou- 
sands of bags. Brazil's coffee lands occupy a uniquely favoured 
position. They are near the sea and on the best watered portion of 
the Brazilian highland, the windward, southeastern slopes that re- 
ceive the rainfall of the trades. The soil is likewise favourable 
through deep decay in a humid, tropic location and seems not to be 
depleted by continued production. Soil and climate and cheap trans- 
portation are therefore combined in a seashore belt where most of 
the population resides and these convergent factors have made Brazil 
the world's chief coffee producer. 

The economic basis of the scheme was the theory that by com- 
puting the world's average consumption during preceding years, the 
yearly demand might be estimated, and by producing only enough 
coffee to supply this average demand a fair price might be fixed and 
maintained. The crop, like all others, is subject to certain un- 
controllable fluctuations in amount, and it was a further point in the 
theory that, in years of natural overproduction, the surplus coffee, 
instead of being thrown upon the market to the common loss of all 
producers through declining prices, should be stored, to be sold out 
later when years of smaller production ensued. The enduring qual- 
ity of the coffee berry, enabling its storage in warehouses for many 
months, gave further strength to these possibilities. 

Such a scheme, involving the control of millions of dollars worth 
of coffee, meant that production would advance rapidly, for a fixed 
price was practically guaranteed by the State governments. To 
offset this tendency a law was enforced which prohibited the free 
extension of coffee culture. Only the estates already established 
were to produce coffee. 
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The State chiefly concerned in the attempt was Sao Paulo, which 
produces about two-thirds of the total crop of Brazil. Even there, 
not more than one-half of the available land is devoted to coffee 
culture. Rio and Bahia are the other coffee centres. The three 
principal coffee producing States entered into an agreement whereby 
each assumed an equable share of the responsibility of purchasing 
enough surplus coffee to fix the market value at a figure remunerative 
to the planters. Further terms of the agreement involved the bor- 
rowing of large sums of money with which to carry the surplus until 
it could be profitably marketed. Elaborate estimates were made of 
the possibilities of the scheme. A vigorous propaganda was inaugu- 
rated for increasing the consumption of coffee abroad and the pro- 
moters were most enthusiastic over the outcome. The attention of 
the world was drawn to the plan because of its unique financial and 
economic features. 

The whole scheme is now being abandoned. It was found that 
while the planting of new coffee estates was forbidden, old owners 
replanted their fields or threw their whole strength into their im- 
provement by better methods of cultivation. The result was a phe- 
nomenal increase in production. The total crop of Brazil for 
1906-1907 had already risen to about 85% of the world's production, 
and, under the stimulus of the actually working scheme to control 
the market, the production of 1907-08 increased likewise, and coffee 
interests and government interests alike were on the verge of panic. 
The State of Sao Paulo had arranged a loan of $5,000,000 in treasury 
bills, payable in one year, and consignments of coffee to European 
and American ports were negotiated with the principal coffee houses. 
Later the government operations were extended and another loan of 
$15,000,000 was contracted. The amount was to be repaid in five 
years and the interest rate was to be 5% per annum. The loan was 
secured by a surtax of 58 cents on each bag stored. Coffee buying 
began in August, 1906, and in 1907 purchases were continued up to 
nearly 8,000,000 bags. The value of this stored coffee was about 
$65,500,000 at the average market price in New York for the week 
ending July 24, 1907. 

It is reported (Daily Consular & Trade Report No. 3321) that 
the present state of the scheme is one of collapse. The Government 
of Sao Paulo is securing a loan of nearly $75,000,000 for the con- 
solidation of the previous loans and the general indebtedness arising 
from the execution of the scheme. It is asserted that American, 
German, and English financiers will take two-thirds of the loan and 
French financiers the other third. One of the requirements of the 
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contract is that the Government shall go out of the coffee business 
entirely and that it shall give up all propaganda and other enterprises, 
as far as present contracts permit, and that it shall make no attempts 
in the future to control the coffee market by artificial arrangements. 
The new law authorizing the $75,000,000 loan also increases the 
surtax, but makes it payable only on coffee exported in excess of 
9,000,000 bags in 1909; 9,500,000 in 1910; and 10,000,000 annually 
thereafter. This practical limitation of the coffee exported ties up 
great quantities of it in the port of Santos. The charges on the 
coffee thus stored already aggregate about $100,000. To add to the 
difficulty there has been a strike of the dock labourers at Santos, 
which has prevented the entry and shipment of the usual amounts of 
coffee. 



CORRESPONDENCE. 
The Part of the Nile Which Colonel Chaille-Long Discovered. * 

Washington, D. C, March 1st, 1909. 

The Journal of the Royal Geographical Society for February contains a paper read 
Dec. 15, 1908, before that society by Sir William Garstin, entitled " Fifty Years of 
Nile Exploration," on the occasion of the Jubilee of Speke's discovery of the Vic- 
toria Nyanza. 

Sir William Garstin mentions my exploration in a paragraph f which may be 
intelligible, perhaps, tb geographers, but it is obscure to the layman and the his- 
torian unacquainted with Nile exploration. There is no connection, in Sir William 
Garstin's brief note, of my discoveries with those of Speke and Baker. They are 
disconnected by several pages, as if there was no connection. Stanley did not precede 
me in the Nile Basin, but succeeded me. 

My explorations are • inseparable from those of Speke and Baker which they sup- 
plement and complete; and to be intelligible to the reader, a notice of my work 
should follow immediately that of Sir Samuel Baker. 

It is confessed by Sir William Garstin that Speke, driven from his attempted ex- 
ploration of the Victoria Nile, left an avowed blank in the Nile source problem. Sir 
Samuel Baker next discovered the Albert Nyanza, but he also was driven from 
Ungoro and, consequently, never reached the Victoria Nile. 

It is confessed by all geographers that when General Gordon succeeded Sir Samuel 
Baker as Governor-General of the Egyptian Equatorial Province, the blank in the 
Nile, from Urondogani on the Victoria Nile to Mruli and Foweira to Lake Albert, 

* This letter, received from Colonel Chaille-Long, is a concise recapitulation of facts that are a 
part of history. They are again printed in the Bulletin because it is desired to reiterate the notable 
service of Colonel Chaille-Long as the pioneer discoverer of a part of the Upper Nile and in the belief 
that his just title to be known for the work he did, should, in no way, be obscured. 

+ " In 1874 Colonel ChaiH^-Long explored the Victoria Nile and proved beyond all question that 
the river which entered the Albert Nyanza at Magungo was that which issued from Speke's Lake at 
the Ripon Falls. Colonel Long was also the discoverer of the Veedy lakes known as Choga and 
Kwania, called by him Lake Ibrahim," p. 130. 



